“Chou shalt spread abroad to the west, and to the east, and to the 
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DUTIES OF THE “ FRIENDS OF ISRAEL.” 


The melancholy condition of millions of our brethren, (many 
instances of which have been adduced in the Voice of Jacob,)* 
must be a matter of the deepest concern to every breast in whicha 
human heart throbs. Whilst humanity, in the pursuit of its 
objects, braves the dangers of the ocean; whilst philanthropy, in 
its designs, disregards even the pestilent air of the dungeon; and 
whilst pious associations, sympathizing with the sufferings even 
of the brute creation, extend over them a protecting care,— 
millions of our people are left to suffer the most cruel treat- 
ment, and that too in the midst of nations boasting to pro- 
fess a religion the most philanthropic! If these millions 
had been a herd of lawless impostors, conspiring against the 
welfare of mankind,—we should shed a tear for the weakness of 
humanity, which compels the judge to measures so extreme ; 
but we should admit his justice notwithstanding. If these 
millions of individuals had been a stupid, debased, incorrigible 
race of men, in whose ears, as in those of the beast, the whip-thong 
must constantly be sounding,—we might pity such unfortunate 
victims, but perhaps still find an excuse for the driver. If 
these millions of men had nothing in common with their 
tyrants, their interests altogether clashing with those of their 
oppressors, their language a different one, and perhaps them- 
selves of different mental faculties, of opposite physical com- 
plexion or colour,—we could certainly not excuse, but we 
might at least account for, the mistrust and cruelty exhibited 
towards them.—But who are these martyrs of an unparalleled 
Oppression, of an exquisite cruelty? Men, to whom, according 
to all statistical returns, crime is at least not more familiar than 
to their fellow citizens :—a people too, who may boast of having 
produced, and of still producing, men who, for all that is great 
and virtuous, rank with the most exalted characters found 
among other nations:—men, in whom the leaden pressure of 
centuries has not destroyed that innate elasticity which, in 
Proportion as the pressure is removed, expands and exalts the 
mind:—men, to whose mental endowments and elevated ten- 
dencies a vast and profound literature will ever bear houorable 
testimony :—men, to whom the civilized world is more indebted 
than even to Greece and Rome :—and lastly, men, who have 
for centuries been accustomed to identify themselves with their 
Fespective countries; who have not, and who cannot possibly 

ave, interests opposed to those of their fellow citizens ; but 
who, on the contrary, are earnestly commanded by their re- 
gious authorities to respect and to protect the civil institu- 
“ons of their locality. 


fthis oppression were merely accidental, and not systema- 


* Vide especially, ““ The Jews in Austria,” in No. 38. 
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tically carried on; if it proceeded from individual views, and 
not from principles and parties, we might reflect that—injustice 
has never ceased on earth, every age has its martyrs, it is 
fruitless to interfere with the concatenation of events, for as 
they created the accident, even so will they counteract it. But, 
in the ordinary course of nature, system can only be supplanted 
by system, principles only be counteracted by principles, and 
parties only be opposed by parties, and none who are con- 
versant with the history of the Jews in modern times will deny, 
that their oppression is carried on by means of systems, prin- 
ciples, and parties, which, though proceeding from different 
points, yet all tend to the grievous injury of the Jews. 

France, liberal France! Guizot, the enlightened Guizot, 
reward the blood-stained Ratti Menton by wa i him to 
a higher post.—Jtaly, classic Italy, constantly brandiches its 
scourge against the Jews.—Intelligent Prussia is about to 
forge once more for her Jewish subjects, the shackles removed 
by her at a former period.—Conservative dustria, yields by the 
inch that which she takesaway by the fathom.—Greece-emulating 
Bavaria, exiles her Jewish subjects after a manner falling little 
short of violent expulsion.—Autocratic Russia, blandishes on 
the one hand and holds the knout in the other.—And all this in 
the civilized world! Who shall number the tears that flow 
from Jewish eyes, and the sighs that come from Jewish hearts, 
in those countries where there is not even an inducement to 
save appearances ? 

Under circumstances like these, can a mere shrugging of 
the shoulders, a barren pity, or a pious sigh, suffice ? T 1e man 
unwilling to show sympathy with suffering millions of his 
fellow creatures, except by such useless signs, can know but 
little of his vocation here on earth; his breast can never be 
warmed with the sacred fire of philanthropy.—But there are 
thousands who can and will share our indignation at such insults 
to the dignity of our species. In England, especially, are these 
philanthropists to be found. It was England which set the 
sublime example of an association to rescue the negro from 
slavery; and England is already pre-eminent in her zeal to 
aid the Jews. It is true, that zeal has hitherto been chiefly 
manifested in a form which would destroy our identity, and 
which has revolted our religious feelings; but, the animus of 
that zeal has still been, an honest design to serve, to minister to 
our welfare,—not to vex and injure either us or our sacred 
institutions. There is an awakening perception of the true 
tendency of the former errors of these would-be friends of 
Israel;—it remains only for the Jews themselves to step forth, 
and, by appealing to the experience, to the reason of their 
philanthropic neighbours, divert their pious energies into 


wholesome and acceptable channels ;—acceptable to God, as 
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not incompatible with His revealed purpose ;—acceptable to the 
Jews, as watched over and directed by members of their own 
communion, 

It is the immediate object of the foregoing remarks, to call 
attention to those real wants of the Jews which are of a nature 
that can be supplied from without the pale of Judaism. We 
offer our columns for the suggestion of means, whereby this 
desideratum can be supplied; and we respectfuly invite our 
friends to consider and propound a plan for the improvement 
of the moral, the civil, and the general condition of the Jews, 
in so far as those improvements can be brought within the 
scope of associated influencies,—local or general—Jewish or 
Gentile. 

We had contemplated the offer of a prize for the best essay 
upon the subject; but have finally been induced to let the 
appeal stand on its own merits, in the confidence that the 
merits of the cause are sufficiently recognized to dispense with 
an artificial stimulus. 


THE WANDERER. 
(A Tale.) 


The synagogue was illuminated for the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Slowly the seats were filled, and every face beamed with 
gladness, as each thought of the benefits which “‘ The Fes- 
‘* tival of ingathering at the turn of the year” had brought to 
his heart and home. There was but one exception to this 
gladsome appearance; a man of about forty years of age, 
who occupied a seat near the door. He was not altogether 
sad, for his countenance was beaming with pious fervor ; but, 
in the care worn lines thickly furrowed on his brow, in his 
occasionally vacant gaze, there was a something which spoke 
but too plainly of a heart ill at ease, of thoughts which, despite 
the devotion of the worshipper, were ever and anon carried 
into channels whose banks were rugged, whose beds were 
rocks. He was indeed a contrast to the other occupants of 
the synagogue ; his time-worn garments but ill according with 
the A ivelay dress of all around. To a deep observer, he 
would have afforded food for serious contemplation ; for, as he 
sat there melancholy and forlorn amid the cheerful, lonely and 
solitary amid the # py and hopeful, he looked lke some 
blighted tree, blasted among its verdant fellows,—a type of 
desolation amid fertility,—of death in life. 

The service was concluded; the synagogue was fast losing 
its occupants; every one was hurrying home to meet the 
friendly circle in the Tabernacle ; but still Solomon, (for that 
was his name) remained gazing abstractedly around. He once 
or twice advanced, as some well known wealthy member of the 
congregation. passed, apparently with the intention of address- 
ing him, but he did not doso, for a blush mounted to his pallid 
features, and he again seated himself, murmuring, half uncon- 
sciously: ** Esther would not be there, why at so selfish ?”’ 
Suddenly he started from his reverie, and was preparing to 
follow the last departing few, when his attention was i by 
a stranger near him. ‘* Are you going home Sir ?”—*‘* Home,” 
replied Solomon, somewhat surprized at the manner and 
address of the unknown; ‘“‘ home? yes!’’ ‘* Would you 
deem it an intrusion if I begged you would allow me to accom- 
pany you, I ama stranger, having only arrived from India 
this afternoon; and being anxious to hear the sanctification 
said in the Tabernacle, for the first time for many years, I 
should esteem it a favour if you would gratify my desire.” 
Solomon looked confused tt did not reply. ‘* Nay, Sir,” 
said the stranger, ‘‘if 1 intrude—” ‘No, No,” said Solomon, 
‘it is not that which makes me hesitate; nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to oblige you, but, I have no Taber. 
nacle—time was that I had; but now I have scarcely a roof,” 
he added hurriedly; ‘* I have been vainly endeavoring to ask 
some one to allow me to enter his, but I have not found the 
heart.” The stranger turned away his head, and a tear glistened 
in his eye. ‘‘ You will at least allow me to accompany you 
home,” he said, ‘‘ I do not know a single soul, and would not, 
if I can avoid it, sup at my hotel on forbidden food, when, by 
asking, I may be able to seat myself ata Jewish table.” “Sir,” 
said Biisteon. blushing deeply, “‘ if your desire is to eat of 


Jewish bread, I can at least gratify that, and though in », 
humble way, it must not be said that a Jew shut his door 
against a Jew on the evening of one of our holy CONVOCations 
Iam very poor, Sir, but to such as I have, you are Welcome” 
The stranger thanked him, and they walked on in silence,” 
6 We are arrived,” said Solomon, stopping before the meanest 
cottage in one of the poorest streets, occupied by distresse, 
Jews; ‘‘ this is my home.” He knocked with his fingers op 
the door, which was opened by a female, who was aboy to 
embrace him, when she observed the stranger standing on the 
threshold, ‘* Esther, my love,” said Solomon, “ this gentleman 
is a stranger to London, and I have invited him to Sup With 
us; Sir, this is my wife—these are my children,” The 
entleman bowed and seated himself in a chair, which hag 
yess placed for him by one of the children, while Solomo, 
after embracing his wife, proceeded to invoke God's blessing 
on the several members of his family, who successively pre. 
sented themselves before him. While this was going on, the 
stranger had leisure to look about him. The room was smal} 
but it was scrupulously clean, the very floor rivalled in coloyy 
the newly whitewashed walls and ceiling. The furniture was 
scanty; a few wooden chairs, a deal table, and two iron candje. 
sticks. ‘Two cups and saucers and a milk pot were on the 
table, and six small tin mugs for the six children, (the eldes, 
of whom might be fifteen, and the youngest, five). There was 
no table cloth, a piece of white cotton supplying the usual 
covering for the two loaves. Altogether, the apartment 
afforded evidence of the most abject poverty, and the stranger 
sighed, as he observed that dry bread, with milk and water, was 
all the holyday supper the family had. 
The ablutions being performed, Solomon said the sanctifica- 
tion ; Esther handed the children their portions of bread, and, 
after some hesitation, offered a piece to the stranger. “ Itis 
all we can afford to have, Sir,” she said apologetically, “ but we 
are thankful for it, and you are welcome.” ‘* Madam, I desire 
no more. It is thirty years since I last ate Jewish bread, and 
Iam too grateful now to be allowed to partake of it, to com- 
plain of want of delicacies to accompany it.’’—The scanty meal 
proceeded in silence, and was concluded by a fervently said 
race. 
i? Pardon me,” said the stranger, ‘‘ for appearing thus intru- 
sive, but what occupation do you follow? I have heard that 
my humble brethren contrive to obtain, at least, something 
extra to grace their board on our festivals ; how 1s it that you 
seem an exception? Your manners too, and those of your 
family, seem above your station; what—?” “ Sir,” replied 
Solomon, interrupting him, ‘‘ my story is a brief one. | was 
brought up to expect a competency, and was educated accord- 
ingly. Misfortune overtook my parents, they died in penury, 
leaving. me without a business to procure the means of sub- 
sistence. What had been destined to adorn the gentleman, 
stood the friend of the poor man;—education became My 
profession ; I endeavored to teach what I had learned. But, 
my family, Sty bless them,) increased ; and the poor, whose 
children only I have been able to obtain, either care too little 
for the mental improvement of the rising generation, or are 100 
needy to afford me more than a bare pittance. But why 
repine? there are many whose situation is worse than mine; 
for I have, at least, knowledae to occupy my mind ; and affection 
(here he looked tenderly on his wife and children) to solace mé, 
and atone for want of other advantages.” “ Friend,” said the 
Stranger, “‘ have you no relations who could assist you? 
‘None that I know of; my only brother left England when 
was a mere boy and has never since been heard of.” “ But 
the wealthy Jews; they are charitable, would they not assist 
you?” “Sir, I am no beggar: No! thank God, I am i 
from that. I could not hold out my hand to ask ert 
‘*Could you find no more profitable em yloyment ? 
have tried among Jews, but have failed.” “* Why not apply 
Christians ? all men are brethren.” ‘Sir, I am a Jew an 
love all men as my brethren: I could educate a Christian 
child ; I might mingle with Christians in business, we? 


independent; but the only way in which my humble powe!s 


me for business, would be to seek a situation as clerk, 4? 
might then be required to desecrate my sabbath. 
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1 would not do that.” ‘* But life is sweet, and your children 
erying for bread. I have means of finding you profitable 
employment; others have been reasoned into belief’’—* Sir,” 
said Solomon, rising, “ God forbid that I should violate the 
rights of hospitality ; but you are mistaken. I am not one of 
those whose faith is to be bought. I can see your objects, and 
will spare you the necessity of proceeding further. Your argu- 


ments may be tried elsewhere: ignorance may stand a better | 


friend to conversion than poverty. But, Sir, allow me to tell 

ou, that though poor, I am not to be insulted. I invited you 
home, at your request, to celebrate the commencement of the 
Feast of Tabernacles ; the entertainment I offered was humble, 
but it was kindly given, and good feeling might have taught 
you, that you should not have attempted to undermine the 
religious principles of a family whose bread you had broken. 
I have heard that you gentlemen are not over scrupulous in 
the means you employ to convince your proselytes ; but I did 
not think that you dared to violate the sanctity of the hearth, 
and the rights of hospitality. Go, Sir; and tell those 
who sent you, that where knowledge exists of the privi- 
leges and duties of being a Jew, even starvation could not 
make an apostate ; ignorance may be worked by temporal 
advantages, knowledge cannot, and faith dl not.”—* But,”— 
“Nay, Sir, no more;—were my beloved wife and children, 
who are dearer to me than existence, were they, I say, perish- 
ing in the streets, craving for the bread which I could not give 
them, even then you could not succeed; ‘ some trust in 
chariots, and some in horses; we repose our confidence in the 
Eternal, our God.’”—** Jacob,” exclaimed the stanger—“ Do 
you not recognize your brother?” —*‘ W hat, am I deceived? have 
you only tempted me? Are you my long absent Joseph ? 
Can I, dare I believe you ?”—*‘ Aye, by the memory of our 
departed farther, dare you and must you; bless you, my 
brother, bless you, (and the long separated were locked in 
each others arms). ’Tis / have wandered, you have been 
faithful; but my heart has been true, else had I not tempted 
youas Ihave done. Your confidence in God, your faith shall 
be rewarded, and I, with His will, shall be the humble instru- 
ment. Brother, sister, I have wealth, and no tie save you to 
share it. Continue your profession, but let me be your pupil. 
Teach me to imitate your unshaken piety.” 

Happy were the faces that beamed beneath that humble 
roof, as the two brothers poured forth their thanks to heaven. 
Happy the hearts around. Happy the father, that the beings 
he most loved were released from want. Happy the mother 
that her children might learn all their parent oonld teach; and 
that her husband could fill the station he was most fitted to 
adorn. But happier than all that stranger brother, to know 
himself the instrument of a God “ mighty to save,” and to 
feel that a true heart may err, but cannot delight to sin, for 
‘‘ His hand is always open to receive the contrite,” and the 
penitent wanderer finds a home at last. A. 


DISSERTATION ON THE PORTIONS READ DURING 
PASSOVER. 


[Though the following remarks are superscribed ‘‘ Dissertation,’’ by way 
of uniformity, the class of subjects comprehended in the title is far too 
extensive for more than a cursory review. Those families desirous of 
more useful suggestives of the pious reflections suited to the Festival, 
are referred to the extracts concerning “‘ The Passover ; its duties, and 
associations,’ published in Nos. 13 and ]4of our periodical, at this season 
last year. “ The Hebrew Review,”’ or, “ The Festivals of the Lord,”’ 
from which those extracts were principally made, will be found to contain 
valuable treatises upon the subject, not done justice to by the necessarily 
meagre extracts above referred to. Those who are fortunate enough to 
possess the discourses of the Rev. I. Leeser, would do well to read those 

On the Passover,”’ “‘ The Selection of Isracl,’”’ “ The Redemption of 
Israel,” and others of a similar character. | 


We have before us, the following mnemonic arrangement, 
containing the first principal topic of each portion read during 
the Passover. 

WH—Exod. xii, 21 to the end. This portion enacts the 
Paschal sacrifice; it promises protection to Israelites whose 
door-posts shall bear the prescribed sign, when the Lord will 
Pass over to smite the oppressor ;—it enjoins the observance 
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on us and our sons for ever, (hence the fast of the first-born) ; 
—it prescribes how we shall answer and direct the enquiries of 
youth, in relation to the striking peculiarities of the Pactover 
ritual; and it constitutes the requirements of this “‘ night of 
observances,” peculiar to those sealed with the covenant of 
Abraham. 

xvn—Lev. xxii. 26, to end of chap. xxiii. This portion 
fixes the age and condition which render beasts acceptable for 
sacrifice; obedience is enjoined in order 993 ) 
** that I may be hallowed among the children of Israel.”” The 
sabbath, the festivals, and the holy convocations, are herein 
enumerated ; the unleavened bread is ordained to be eaten; 
and we are commanded to count the days until the offering of 
first-fruits, in grateful recognition of the Providence to which 
we owe every good. 

wp—Exod. xii. l—16, This portion ordains the hallow- 
ing unto God of every first-born male in Israel, both of man 
and beast; and reminds us how sacred is the obligation, as 
connected with our redemption from Egypt by the strong hand 
of the Lord; an obligation observed, in our dispersion, only by 
the still subsisting form of }37 }y71p.' Not only are we to be 
restricted to unleavened bread, but nothing leavened is to be 
permitted throughout our borders. The Zephilin are enjoined 
as a constant memento of God’s goodness to us, and of that 
Divine law which it is our vocation to transmit to all ages.— 
Upon the special day appointed, at the prescribed season of the 
Passover, from year unto year, are we commanded to observe 
these statutes, and to relate the history of our deliverance in our 
respective families: (hence the title Haggadah, from 
** and thou shalt relate.’’) 

xpo>3—Exod. xxii. 24, to xxiii, 19. This portion enjoins 
charity and disinterested service towards our needy brother: 
and various other principles, deferential and equitable. We 
are especially commanded to entertain the stranger kindly, 
because we ought to know the spirit of the stranger, having 
been such in Egypt. The duties of the Passover are again 
declared as proper atthe ‘ spring month ;” and we are not to 
present ourselves empty handed, but to remember that it 1s 
one of the three festivals, when each is called upon to give, 
according to his means, for the maintenance of divine service. 

pp—Exod. xxxiv. 1—26. This portion concerns the re- 
placing of the two tables of stone, broken in consequence of 
Israel’s ingratitude and disobedience. The attributes of the 
Almighty are declared, and His covenant is renewed with our 
people. They are warned of the risk of going astray, and 
yielding to the allurements of infidel or idolatrous neighbours ; 
and, as a suitable safeguard against their wiles, are again re- 
minded of the Passover, and enjoined to its peculiar observ- 
ances, 

x727D3—Numbers ix. 1—14. This portion recounts the 
first anniversary celebration of the Passover in the wilderness. 
The fidelity, and even eagerness of the people, are manifest for 
the performance of a duty so grateful. The inability of some 
to fulfil certain requirements, (by reason of uncleanness) be- 
comes the occasion of the enactment of a substitute Passover, 
at the like period of the next month, Tht feiend by a 
long journey from the observance of the due season, are or- 
dered to keep the ‘‘ second Passover.” Those who disregard 
the Passover, without adequate excuse, are declared ‘‘ cut off”’ 
from their people. 

nbw—Exod. xiii. 17, to xv. 26. This portion recounts the 
manner in which Israel was led from Egypt; a — of cloud 
guiding them by day, and a pillar of fire by night. The pas- 
sage of the Red Sea next follows ; and then the Song of Moses, 
and the children of Israel. The events and associations of 
this portion, and of the seventh day of the festival, on which it is 
appropriately recited, are of too high import to be touched so 
lightly as our running commentary would alone permit. 

519—Deut. xv. 19, to xvi. 17, (being Sabbath, the portion 
is commenced at xiv. 22.) This portion is designed forcibly 
to remind us of those observances of the festival, not possible 
out of the holyland. The tithing; the going up to Jerusalem ; 
the sabbatical year; the gifts to the Levite; the duties of the 


third year,and of the sabbatical year; and the Paschal sacrifice not 
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not incompatible with His revealed purpose ;—acceptable to the 
Jews, as watched over and directed by members of their own 
communion, 

It is the immediate object of the foregoing remarks, to call 
attention to those real wants of the Jews which are of a nature 
that can be supplied from without the pale of Judaism. We 
offer our columns for the suggestion of means, whereby this 
desideratum can be supplied; and we respectfuly invite our 
friends to consider and propound a plan for the improvement 
of the moral, the civil, and the general condition of the Jews, 
in so far as those improvements can be brought within the 
scope of associated influencies,—local or general—Jewish or 
Gentile. 

We had contemplated the offer of a prize for the best essay 
upon the subject; but have finally been induced to let the 
appeal stand on its own merits, in the confidence that the 
merits of the cause are sufficiently recognized to dispense with 
an artificial stimulus. 


THE WANDERER. 
(A Tale.) 


The synagogue was illuminated for the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Slowly the seats were filled, and every face beamed with 
gladness, as each thought of the benefits which “ The Fes- 
‘* tival of ingathering at the turn of the year’’ had brought to 
his heart and home. There was but one exception to this 
gladsome appearance; a man of about forty years of age, 
who moma a seat near the door. He was not altogether 
sad, for his countenance was beaming with pious fervor ; but, 
in the care worn lines thickly furrowed on his brow, in his 
occasionally vacant gaze, there was a something which spoke 
but too plainly of a heart ill at ease, of thoughts which, despite 
the devotion of the worshipper, were ever and anon carried 
into channels whose banks were rugged, whose beds were 
rocks. He was indeed a contrast to the other occupants of 
the synagogue ; his time-worn garments but ill according with 
the holyday dress of all around. ‘To a deep observer, he 
would have afforded food for serious contemplation; for, as he 
sat there melancholy and forlorn amid the cheerful, lonely and 
solitary amid the 4 py and hopeful, he looked like some 
blighted tree, blasted among its verdant fellows,—a type of 
desolation amid fertility,—of death in life. | 

The service was concluded; the synagogue was fast losing 
its occupants; every one was hurrying home to meet the 
friendly circle in the Tabernacle ; but still Solomon, (for that 
was his name) remained gazing abstractedly around. He once 
or twice advanced, as some well known wealthy member of the 
congregation passed, apparently with the intention of address- 
ing him, but he did not doso, for a blush mounted to his pallid 
features, and he again seated himself, murmuring, half uncon- 
sciously: ‘** Esther would not be there, why am | so selfish ?”’ 


follow the last departing few, when his attention was arreste 

a stranger near him. ‘* Are you going home Sir ?”—‘‘ Home,” 
replied Solomon, somewhat surprized at the manner and 
address of the unknown; ‘ home? yes!” ‘* Would you 
deem it an intrusion if I begged you would allow me to accom- 
pany you. I ama stranger, having only arrived from India 
this afternoon; and being anxious to hear the sanctification 
said in the Tabernacle, for the first time for many years, I 
should esteem it a favour if you would gratify my desire.” 
Solomon looked confused and did not reply. ‘ Nay, Sir,” 
said the stranger, ‘‘if I intrude —” ‘N >, No,” said Solomon, 
‘it is not that which makes me hesitate; nothing would give 


Suddenly he started from his reverie, and was pa ds to 
by 


me greater pleasure than to oblige you, but, I have no Taber- 


nacle—time was that I had; but now I have scarcely a roof,” 
he added hurriedly; ‘‘ I have been vainly endeavoring to ask 
some one to allow me to enter his, but I have not found the 
heart.” The stranger turned away his head, and a tear glistened 
in his eye. ‘“* You will at least allow me to accompany you 
home,” he said, “ I do not know a single soul, and would not, 
if I can avoid it, sup at my hotel on forbidden food, when, by 
asking, I may be able to seat myself ~t a Jewish table.” Sir,” 
said Solomon, blushing deeply, “‘ i: your desire is to eat of 


Jewish bread, I can at least gratify that, and though in ay 
humble way, it must not be said that a Jew shut his door 
against a Jew on the evening of one of our holy CONVOCations 
Iam very poor, Sir, but to such as I have, you are Welcome.” 
The stranger thanked him, and they walked on in silence, — 

‘+ We are arrived,” said Solomon, stopping before the Meanest 
cottage in one of the poorest streets, occupied by distressed 
Jews; ‘this is my home.” He knocked with his fingers op 
the door, which was opened by a female, who was about to 
embrace him, when she observed the stranger Standing on the 
threshold, Esther, my love,” said Solomon, this gentlemar 
is a stranger to London, and I have invited him to SUD with 
us; Sir, this is my wife—these are my children.” 1), 

entleman bowed and seated himself in a chair, which haj 
ee placed for him by one of the children, while Solomoy 
after embracing his wife, proceeded to invoke God's blessing 
on the several members of his family, who successively pre. 
sented themselves before him. While this was going on, th, 
stranger had leisure to look about him. The room was small. 
but it was scrupulously clean, the very floor rivalled in coloy; 
the newly whitewashed walls and ceiling. The furniture wa 
scanty; a few wooden chairs, a deal table, and two iron candle. 
sticks. ‘Two. cups and saucers and a milk pot were on the 
table, and six small tin mugs for the six children, (the eldest 
of whom might be fifteen, and the youngest, five). There was 
no table cloth, a piece of white cotton supplying the usual 
covering for the two loaves. Altogether, the apartment 
afforded evidence of the most abject poverty, and the stranger 
sighed, as he observed that dry bread, with milk and water, was 
all the holyday supper the family had. 

The ablutions being performed, Solomon said the sanctifica. 
tion ; Esther handed the children their portions of bread, and, 
after some hesitation, offered a piece to the stranger. “ Itis 
all we can afford to have, Sir,” she said apologetically, “but we 
are thankful for it, and you are welcome.” ‘‘ Madam, I desire 
no more. It is thirty years since I last ate Jewish bread, and 
Iam too grateful now to be allowed to partake of it, to com- 


plain of want of delicacies to accompany it.”’—The scanty meal © 


proceeded in silence, and was concluded by a fervently said 
grace. 

‘** Pardon me,”’ said the stranger, ‘‘ for appearing thus intru- 
sive, but what occupation do you follow? I have heard that 
my humble brethren contrive to obtain, at least, something 
extra to grace their board on our festivals ; how is it that you 
seem an exception? Your manners too, and those of your 
family, seem above your station; what—?” “ Sir,” 5 ou 
Solomon, interrupting him, ‘‘ my story is a brief one. 1 Was 
brought up to expect a competency, and was educated accord. 
ingly. Misfortune overtook my parents, they died in penury, 
leaving me without a business to procure the means of sub- 
sistence. What had been destined to adorn the gentlemat, 
stood the friend of the poor man;—education became my 
profession ; I endeavored to teach what I had learned. But, 
my family, Nay bless them,) increased ; and the poor, whose 
children only I have been able to obtain, either care too little 
for the mental improvement of the rising generation, or are 10° 
needy to afford me more than a bare pittance. But why 
repine? there are many whose situation is worse than mine, 
for I have, at Lonel, knawledan to occupy my mind; and affection 
(here he looked tenderly on his wife and children) to solace m¢, 
and atone for want of other advantages.’ Friend,” said 
stranger, “‘ have you no relations who could assist you: 
‘‘ None that I know of; my only brother left England when 
was a mere boy and has never since been heard of.” ° sa 
the wealthy Jews; they are charitable, would they not ass 
you?” “Sir, I am no beggar: No! thank God, I am free 
from that. I could not hold out my hand to ask er 
“Could you find no more profitable employment? 
have tried among Jews, but have failed.” “* Why not apply " 
Christians? all men are brethren.” “ Sir, 1 am a Jew a 
love all men as my brethren: I could educate a Christie 
child; I might mingle with Christians in business, Wer ét 
independent; but the only way in which my humble powe® 
me for business, would be to seek a situation as clerk, 1 sy 
might then be required to desecrate my sabbath. Need 
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I would not do that.” ‘‘ But life is sweet, and your children 
crying for bread. I have means of finding you profitable 
employment; others have been reasoned into belief’’—* Sir,” 
said Solomon, rising, “‘ God forbid that I should violate the 
rights of hospitality ; but you are mistaken. I am not one of 
those whose faith is to be bought. I can see your objects, and 
will spare you the necessity of proceeding further. Your argu- 
ments may be tried elsewhere: ignorance may stand a better 
friend to conversion than poverty. But, Sir, allow me to tell 
ou, that though poor, I am not to be insulted. I invited you 
home, at your request, to celebrate the commencement of the 
Feast of Tabernacles ; the entertainment I offered was humble, 
but it was kindly given, and good feeling might have taught 
you, that you should not have attempted to undermine the 
religious principles of a family whose bread you had broken. 
I have heard that you gentlemen are not over scrupulous in 
the means you employ to convince your proselytes ; but I did 
not think that you dared to violate the sanctity of the hearth, 
and the rights of hospitality. Go, Sir; and tell those 
who sent you, that where knowledge exists of the privi- 
leges and duties of being a Jew, even starvation ert not 
make an apostate ; ignorance may be worked by temporal 
advantages, knowledge cannot, and faith mill not.”—* But,”— 
“Nay, Sir, no more;—were my beloved wife and children, 
who are dearer to me than existence, were they, I say, perish- 
ing in the streets, craving for the bread which I could not give 
them, even then you could not succeed; ‘ some trust in 
chariots, and some in horses; we repose our confidence in the 
Eternal, our God.’”—*‘ Jacob,” exclaimed the stanger—‘* Do 
you not recognize your brother?”—* W hat, am I deceived? have 
you only tempted me? Are you my long absent Joseph ? 
Can I, dare I believe you ?’”—** Aye, by the memory of our 
departed farther, dare you and must you; bless you, my 
brother, bless you, (and the long separated were locked in 
each others arms). "Tis / have wandered, you have been 
faithful; but my heart has been true, else had I not tempted 
youas I have done. Your confidence in God, your faith shall 
be rewarded, and I, with His will, shall be the humble instru- 
ment. Brother, sister, I have wealth, and no tie save you to 
share it. Continue your profession, but let me be your pupil. 
Teach me to imitate your unshaken piety.” 

Happy were the faces that beamed beneath that humble 
roof, as the two brothers poured forth their thanks to heaven. 
Happy the hearts around. Happy the father, that the beings 
he most loved were released from want. Happy the mother 
that her children might learn all their parent could teach; and 
that her husband could fill the station he was most fitted to 
adorn. But happier than all that stranger brother, to know 
himself the instrument of a God “ mighty to save,” and to 
feel that a true heart may err, but cannot delight to sin, for 
‘His hand is always open to receive the contrite,” and the 
penitent wanderer finds a home at last. A. 


DISSERTATION ON THE PORTIONS READ DURING 
PASSOVER. 


[Though the following remarks are superscribed “ Dissertation,’ by way 
of uniformity, the class of subjects comprehended in the title is far too 
extensive for more than a cursory review. Those families desirous of 
more useful suggestives of the pious reflections suited to the Festival, 
are referred to the extracts concerning “‘ The Passover ; its duties, and 
associations,’’ published in Nos, 13 and ]4of our periodical, at this season 
last year. “The Hebrew Review,” or, ‘The Festivals of the Lord,”’ 
from which those extracts were principally made, will be found to contain 
valuable treatises upon the subject, not done justice to by the necessarily 
meagre extracts above referred to. Those who are fortunate enough to 
possess the discourses of the Rev. I. Leeser, would do well to read those 

On the Passover,” “‘ The Selection of Israel,’’ ‘‘ The Redemption of 
Israel,” and others of a similar character. } 


We have before us, the following mnemonic arrangement, 
containing the first principal topic of each portion read during 

e Passover. 

WH—Exod. xii, 21 to the end. This portion enacts the 
Paschal sacrifice ; it promises protection to Israelites whose 
door-posts shall bear the prescribed sign, when the Lord will 
Pass over to smite the oppressor;—it enjoins the observance 


‘ 
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on us and our sons for ever, (hence the fast of the first-born) ; 
—it prescribes how we shall answer and direct the enquiries of 
youth, in relation to the striking peculiarities of the Passover 
ritual; and it constitutes the requirements of this “ night of 
observances,” peculiar to those sealed with the covenant of 
Abraham. 

xvn—Lev. xxii. 26, to end of chap. xxiii. This portion 
fixes the age and condition which render beasts acceptable for 
sacrifice; obedience is enjoined in order 993 ) 
‘* that I may be hallowed among the children of Israel.”” The 
sabbath, the festivals, and the holy convocations, are herein 
enumerated ; the unleavened bread is ordained to be eaten; 
and we are commanded to count the days until the offering of 
first-fruits, in grateful recognition of the Providence to which 
we owe every good. | 

xiii. This portion ordains the hallow- 
ing unto God of every first-born male in Israel, both of man 
and beast; and reminds us how sacred is the obligation, as 
connected with our redemption from Egypt by the strong hand 
of the Lord; an obligation observed, in our dispersion, only by 
the still subsisting form of j2n }yp. Not only are we to be 
restricted to unleavened bread, but nothing leavened is to be 
permitted throughout our borders. ‘The Tephilin are enjoined 
as a constant memento of God's goodness to us, and of that 
Divine law which it is our vocation to transmit to all ages.— 
Upon the special day appointed, at the prescribed season of the 
Passover, from year unto year, are we commanded to observe 
these statutes, and to relate the history of our deliverance in our 
respective families: (hence the title Haggadah, from na3yn\— 
‘*¢ and thou shalt relate.’’) 

xpos3a—Exod. xxii. 24, to xxiii, 19. This portion enjoins 
charity and disinterested service towards our needy brother; 
and various other principles, deferential and equitable. We 
are especially commanded to entertain the stranger kindly, 
because we ought to know the spirit of the stranger, having 
been such in Egypt. The duties of the Passover are again 
declared as proper atthe ‘“ spring month ;” and we are not to 
present ourselves empty handed, but to remember that it 1s 
one of the three festivals, when each is called upon to give, 
according to his means, for the maintenance of divine service. 

Spp—Exod. xxxiv. 1—26. This portion concerns the re- 
placing of the two tables of stone, broken in consequence of 
Israel’s ingratitude and disobedience. The attributes of the 
Almighty are declared, and His covenant is renewed with our 
people. They are warned of the risk of going astray, and 
yielding to the allurements of infidel or idolatrous neighbours ; 
and, as a suitable safeguard against their wiles, are again re- 
minded of the Passover, and enjoined to its peculiar observ- 
ances, 

x737D3—Numbers ix. 1—14. This portion recounts the 
first anniversary celebration of the Passover in the wilderness. 
The fidelity, and even eagerness of the people, are manifest for 
the performance of a duty so grateful. The inability of some 
to fulfil certain requirements, (by reason of uncleanness) be- 
comes the occasion of the enactment of a substitute Passover, 
at the like period of the next month, Those detained by a 
long journey from the observance of the due season, are or- 
dered to keep the “‘ second Passover.” Those who disregard 
the Passover, without adequate excuse, are declared ‘‘ cut off” 
from their people. 

nbw—Exod. xiii. 17, to xv. 26. This portion recounts the 
manner in which Israel was led from Egypt; a — of cloud 
guiding them by day, and a pillar of fire by — The pas- 
sage of the Red Sea next follows; and then the Song of Moses, 
and the children of Israel. The events and associations of 


appropriately recited, are of too high import to be touched so 
lightly as our ree commentary would alone permit. 
“95}3—Deut. xv. 19, to xvi. 17, (being Sabbath, the portion 
is commenced at xiv. 22.) This portion is designed forcibly 
to remind us of those observances of the festival, not possible 
out of the holyland. The tithing; the going up to Jerusalem ; 
the sabbatical year; the gifts to the Levite; the duties of the 


third year, and of the sabbatical year; and the Paschal sacrifice not 


this portion, and of the seventh day of the festival, on whichitis 
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permitted elsewhere. This last day of the festival is emphati- 
cally that for 7 nono. The * hand gift,” as bound up zm the 
hand, in happier times,—or, ‘‘ so far as the hand can give,” ac- 
cording as God blesses with the ability. The characteristic re- 
quirements of each special festival are alluded to, and, to some ex- 
tent, observed by us, throughout the preceding days; but, the poor 
substitutes we can offer for other observances, (while estranged 
from our inheritance,) are peculiarly enforced by the portion 
recited on the eighth day.—May that recital awake in all, a due 
sense of our own unworthiness for the restoration prayed for! 
—May the free-will offerings, no longer practicable in our dis- 
ersion, be acceptably represented by the sacrifice of our stub- 
se will, in the design to glorify Him!—Our offerings, no 
longer agricultural or pastoral, may still be the firstlings of our 
produce, the most engrossing of our pursuits, the choicest of 
our service, 
from these stores so beneficently endowed; but let us, in testi- 
fying our gratitude, shew the world, that it is not merely in lip 
service that we obey the injunction, ‘‘ Thou shall remember the 
day of thy departure from Egypt all the days of thy life.” 


RELIGIOUS GOVERNMENT. 


We have before us two letters,—on the necessity and practica- 
bility of constituting a Sanhedrin, Synod, or Conclave, to be 
invested with spiritual authority over the Jewish people at 
large. Both are signed anonymously. That of “‘ pup” ex- 
hibits much acquaintance with the springs of action in recent 
movements of the London communities: it well exposes how 
the want of adequate authority to vield, even wisely, has been 
the occasion of secession; and how imminent is the danger. of 
‘‘ further schism and dissension’’ if that authority be not 
sought after in the only form in which it can be legitimate and 
effective. 

The essay of our correspondent “‘ D.’s” is a learned and 
comprehensive one: it treats the subject less on local grounds 
than mwp does; and it adduces the Holy Scriptures, the autho- 
rity of our Rabbins, the lessons of history, and the warrant of 
sound statesmanship, for the immediate constitution of a 
‘* Synod,” for the direction of the European Jews. This 
essay is the production of a foreigner, and is, in its present 
state, scarcely correct enough for publication. We should be 
glad to bring these correspondents into personal communica- 
tion: meanwhile, as they will both do us the justice to remem- 
ber, how heartily we have manifested our desire for the con- 
summation which is the object of their wishes, let them 
recognize, with us, the progressive influences which are slowly, 
‘but surely, operating for the great end. Our original purpose, 
was to see each scattered community of Jews supplied with an 
intelligent and respected minister, qualified to destroy the fatal 
torpor of ‘‘ indifferentism.” Such ministers, whether from a 
community of original training, or from a similarity of position, 
would naturally look to some common centre or hood for the 
resolution of the complex questions necessarily arising. In 
the absence of such a spiritual organ in each community, and 
in order, nevertheless, to act upon the apathy which was the 
occasion of that deficiency,—as well as to counteract the mis- 
chiefs of dissension and misrule,—the agitation of the press was 
the only resource. But whatever the agent employed, we now 
observe a certain stage of advancement arrived at:—the scattered 
communities are roused to the necessity of a common system, 
and a superior government.—In Great Britain, the extent of 
concurrence exhibited by apparently discordant elements, indi- 
cates a more rapid advance than was even anticipated.—In 
some German states, the centralization is already accomplished. 
In France, not only is that step attained, but the 4/frican Jews 
are about to be brought within its influence, by the establish- 
ment of a French Rabbi at Algiers.—The Eastern Jews are 
being brought into closer relation to ourselves, by the progress 
of events in Syria, China, kc.—The American, the West 
Indian, and the Australian Jews, are severally designing to 
follow the example which it has been our privilege to set them ; 
—they propose to supply, by means of the press, what we 
originally called, the several ‘ links of a chain of communi. 
cation between Jews all over the world.’’ 


With these expressive signs of progress, our correspondents 


Let us not yield grudgingly, a bare requirement, 
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will be satisfied for the present. — Our own Chief Rabbi, whey 
appointed, cannot resist, even if he would, the Progress of 
events; he will soon become a member of such a synod ag i 
required, even though he do not take the initiative in brin te 


‘itabout. Weare by no means opposed to ‘ agitation” for, 


synod, even now; but first, let us endeavour to secure the 
preliminary step; let us consolidate the spiritual government of 
our own sections, while like influences are accomplishing like 
results in other quarters. Our own function has been rather to 
‘* agitate ’’ than to lead; and every communication that reaches 
us, proves that, so far, our labours have not been unblessed, An 
Anglo-Jewish Press once firmly established, the engine ma 
be entrusted to other hands, whose province it more fitly is 
than that of the humble individual whose imperious sense of 
his own duty, and whose zeal to arouse others to a senge of 
theirs, have supported him in the contest forthe existence of this 
organ. Whenever a system shall be set in operation, whereby 
the true interests and the real duties of Israel shall be care: 
for,—the Jewish press will be found a useful agent for the 
consolidation of that wider scheme, which shall eventyally 
unite and guide the Jews of distant quarters; and our ow, 
post will once more be the privacy from which the necessities 
of the times have withdrawn us. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


The Society for Keleving the Aged Needy, has, as we per. 
ceive, announced an election for a pensioner.—This charity was 
established in 1829, since which it has distributed upwards of 


£1500. It has now eight pensioners, who receive £13 per 


annum, for life ; and there are numerous applicants whom the 
institution is unable to relieve; the income being barely sut- 
ficient to meet the expenditure. In the absence of a com. 
prehensive scheme for supporting our aged poor, (in a suitable 
asylum or house of industry,) such a society has strong claims 
upon the benevolent. 

The Orphan Asylum, (Leman Street.)—The eclat of recent 
balls, has induced the managers of this institution, to celebrate 
its next anniversary by one of those popular fétes. | The 
Hanover Square rooms have been engaged for the occasion, 
and it is expected from the distinguished patronage which ii 
enjoys, and from its urgent claims, (the charity having ai 
insufficient income from ordinary sources,) that the attendance 
will be numerous and respectable. It is almost certain, that 
those who do not make timely application, will be disap- 
pointed of tickets. 

The future Chief Rabbi.—We continue to receive anxious 
enquiries from all quarters, on this all important subject. We 


are assured, that any appearance of delay is due exclusively to 


the engrossing nature of official labours at this season. 


The Conversionists’ Mayazine uses for its leading article, the 
whole series of resolutions passed by the recent Conference, 01 
the subject of a Chief Rabbi for England. We would willingly 
give place to the whole of the Editors’ commentary, did the 
state of our columns permit it.- They avow ‘‘ mingled feelings 
of delight and sorrow:” delight, at the “ spirit of harmony 
apparent; sorrow, at the practical development of it, likely 
to be the result. After some condemnatory reference to any 
pecuniary standard, (by which it is proposed to adjudge the 


ratio of influence, in the election of a spiritual guide,) we find 
the following remarks :— 


The twenty-three delegates who are to inquire into the matter if the 
Chief Rabbi should “ fail in his duty,”” and, “ after investigation be 
empowered to do what is just and necessary,” would, no doubt, be men 
who, on many accounts, would deserve the respect and esteem of their 
brethren ; but there is not the slightest guarantee that they would be com 
petent even to understand the case submitted tothem. * * *. 
Here we have a self-constituted board, from whose decision there will be 
no appeal, who are, it seems, to act according to the impulse of the mo- 
ment, and may, if they please, entirely alter and change the decisions; 
and altogether control the proceedings of the Chief Rabbi. ria 

We rejoice to see that an adequate sum is to be assigned for the mit 
tenance of the future Chief Rabbi. This well-timed liberality shows @ 
earnest desire to contribute for the due support of a measure calculate? 
as they think, to promote the spiritual welfare of their nation. is 

The resolution which allows the successful candidate two years cir 
qualify himself for preaching in the English language is painfully absu™ 
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They seem evidently to despair of finding any one who is master of the 
English language, and, at the same time, qualified to undertake the office. 
Was, then, the late Chief Rabbi so entirely unsuccessful in his attempts 
to promote education amongst the Jews—are those members of their 
nation Who reside in this country, so entirely destitute of religious learn- 
ing and talent, that they do not even expect to find a candidate for the 
tice among those who can express themselves in the language of the 
congregations for whose spiritual guidance they are about to provide ? 


Jewish Hospital at Jerusalem.—Further contribution—£5 
from a Christian Lady, per J. Kisch, Esq. Received by J. A. 
Franklin. 

The Conduct of Public Worship.—We refer our readers to 
some reflections upon needful improvements,—appended to the 


conclusion of our review of “* Mainzer’s Music and Poetry of 


the Jews,” in another column. 


— 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The Chief Rabbi.—A correspondent of the Orient, makes 
some remarks on the election of Rabbi in London, to which 
we will briefly allude. He first weighs the merits of the two 
methods of becoming candidates, viz. by personal canvass, or 
by letter; observing, that though the former method might 
prove the simplest, and at the same time the safest to all par- 
ties, it is nevertheless impracticable, because it cannot be 
supposed, that any one holding a situation as Rabbi, could or 
would leave his flock to cross the channel. -He then sketches 
the qualifications requisite for a Chief Rabbi of this empire, 
in the following terms.—‘‘ He must, above all things, be a man 
of energetic mind and independent character, so that he may 
take his position, not within the ranks of party, but superior 
to it; so that he may be free to guide, and not merely be 
led. He must be a man, who, without deviating in the 
slightest degree from the path of religion, must yet know how 
to reconcile conflicting interests: —he must be sagacious 
enough to make the best of existing circumstances, and to em- 
ploy them advantageously for his co-religionists :—he must also 
possess sufficient skill to ward off, if requisite, the assaults of 
those implacable enemies who constantly attack Judaism. 
To these qualifications may be added, the necessity of pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the English language. Though there 
perhaps scarcely exists, on the continent, a Rabbi possessing so 
good a knowledge of that language as to be regarded as an 
English scholar m that country, or able to deliver, on arrival, 
discourses in that language, yet must he possess suflicient ac- 
sees with it for conversational purposes, and be able to 
draw up documents of daily requirement. He must further 
possess a knowledge of the world, and must have acquired, by 
personal experience, a knowledge of the various rabbinical func- 
tions, and of the dispatch of the business connected with them. 
But even these properties, however important, are not sufficient 
to qualify a candidate for the office of Chief Rabbi in London. 
He must also be a man of acknowledged piety, without being 
inpracticable :—he must possess a thorough knowledge of theo- 
logy ; he must be a man of an established literary reputation; and 


lastly, he must have regularly studied in a university. The 


best test for such qualifications would be this :—let a committee 
of English Jews be formed: let it consist of individuals whose 
characters inspire confidence, though their views may vary. 
Let this committee enquire into the conduct of the candidates 
in their respective localities ;—examine what they have done 
on behalf of their flocks -—-ascertain whether these have become 
more religious; whether educational institutions have im- 
proved ; whether abuses have been removed, and unity has been 
established ; and make other like investigations. Let this com- 
mittee then report to its constituents the result of its enquiries ; 
and then the election may be proceeded with.” 


Useful Bequests.—A correspondent of the same paper, re- 
ports a bequest of 2000 florins, made by a co-religionist, 
(B. Schwarz) of Prossnitz, (in Moravia,) for the endowment 
ofan hospital, and other charitable purposes. After bestowing 
the commendation due to the charitable feeling so frequently 
evinced by our brethren, the writer thus expresses himself. 

But it is also a melancholy reflection, perhaps even a mis- 

ortune to Jewish science, that our wealthy members confine 

their notions of beneficial institutions to hospitals, asylums, 
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‘“‘ and the like. There is but rarely found, among their legacies, 
“one designed for the real promotion of spirituality; for the 
‘* propagation of light and intellectualization! No one as yet 
‘‘ appears to have devoted a sum to the establishment of a 
‘* library of our national literature, or to the seasonable educa- 
‘tion of theologians and schoolmasters; objects, certainly as 
‘* necessary, or perhaps even more necessary, than the endow- 
‘‘ ment of hospitals which frequently do not stand in need of aid. 
‘The answer of the Grecian sage,—that ‘the rich are more 
‘afraid to grow poor and infirm, than desirous to become in- 
‘* tellectualized,’ appears a truism even in our days. Our 
‘“* wealthy brethren provide better, both during life and after 
‘ their death, for poverty and sickness, than for education and 
science,” 

falestine Relief Fund.—The German papers resume once 
more, with still greater acrimony, their warfare against the 
administration of the Palestine Relief Fund, by 22. Harsch Leh- 
ren, of Amsterdam. ‘This warfare, which we had deemed 
already silenced, has been again awakened by a pamphlet of 
the Amsterdam committee, to which we alluded in our last 
number. The editor of the 4. Z. d. J. in giving insertion to a 
communication on this subject, declares, that however averse 
to controversy, and to statements derogating from the merits 
of others, yet the importance of the subject requires a public 
discussion. ‘‘ Palestine, (he says,) with her Jewish inhabitants, 
acts a principal part in the organization of Judaism ; the affairs 
of the Jews there, in so far as they depend upon their Euro- 
pean co-religionists, ought to be well arranged. This has be- 
come still more necessary, since England and Prussia have 
begun to meddle with Jewish concerns. From the most distant 
period, considerable sums have been sent to Jerusalem; and 
though individuals have been supported thereby, nothing 
essential, nothing lasting, has been accomplished; so that if 
some day this support were to cease, not a single individual 
could be secured from starvation ! 

‘* This is an important subject. Our age does not approve a 
mere doling out of pittances, without some ulterior object. 
Our age wishes to see some end proposed; it desires to pro- 
duce a lasting effect.” The Editor then expresses his hope, that 
this discussion may not lessen, but rather increase the imterest 
felt in our Palestine bretiren. and tend to direct the assistance 
of the pious into a more useful channel. 

‘Thus far the Editor :—then follows the communication referred 
to, signed by Mr. Lowenstein, of Frankfort, A. M. Mr. L. 
takes a review of the above named pamphlet, and promises 
soon to describe the administration of the sums sent to the 
Holy Land, for the support of our co-religionists there. As 
we are but little acquainted with the particulars of this ad- 
ministration, and as we have not seen the pamphlet adverted 
to, we refrain from stating the charges advanced against the 
publication intended to justify the administration of the Am- 
sterdam committee. But this we do not hesitate to declare, 
—we fully concur in the views of our German contemporaries, 
that the way in which the money has been hitherto applied is 
not the right one, and that it is time that the matter should be 
taken up in earnest, and a more useful direction given to these 
supplies. 

A private communication, made to a German paper, states, 
that there are now about 30,000 Jews in Syria; and that the 
largest congregations are at Jerusalem, Hebron, Safet, Ti- 
berias, Damascus, and Aleppo. 


Political Improvements.—In a late number we stated, that 
the Saxon Jews had petitioned the Diet (then sitting) for the 
removal of certain restrictions imposed upon them. We are 
now happy to report, that that body has complied with a part 
of the petition; doclaiien the Jews eligible to become hono- 
rary citizens; and to hold municipal offices. It must be a 
matter of exceeding satisfaction to the philanthropist to hear, 
that the élite of the Diet were in favor of the petition; nay, 
that they went even further than the petitioners themselves, 
and claimed for them an unrestricted right of citizenship.—It 
is also supposed, that the Government of the Canton of 4r- 
govia (in Switzerland) will introduce some favorable altera- 
tions in its legislation for the Jews.—In the Principality of 
Dettmold, the States have actually repealed an impost, hitherto 
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levied upon the Jews exclusively; as also removed some 
other restrictions. 

Progress in Poland.—The scheme for establishing agricul- 
tural colonies among the Jews of Poland is beginning to be 
realized. We learn from the 4. Z. d. J. that an appeal has 
proceeded from the capital to the Elders of the various pro- 
vincial congregations, inviting them to elect deputies, who 
might meet in the principal cities, and deliberate on the means 
for the attainment of the end in view. Accordingly, the Elders, 
in most cases aided by the Rabbis, had taken the matter up. 
At Kalish, the delegates of the congregations in that govern- 
ment, have unanimously agreed to contribute annually, 50,000 
Polish florins, towards the establishment of such colonies, in 
aid of their needy co-religionists. Twenty-one of the most 
important congregations have signed the document, drawn up 
for that purpose. ‘There were at the same time elected three 
delegates, to co-operate with the committee of the capital. It 
may be computed, that from the eight Governments, and the 
capital, a sum of half a million of Polish florins will annually 
be raised; by means of which, 250 farms, furnished with all 
the requisites and implements, may be established.—This is a 
beginning, and gives hope of a blessed result. 


REVIEWS. 


Music and Poetry of the Jews,—Mainzer's Musical Times, 
(concluded from No. 41.) 


Our further extracts must necessarily be more sparing. 


The essayist traces the history of music under the Maccabees, 
and then says :— 


This happy change in affairs proved but of short duration ;—Judah 
became a Roman province; the Emperor Titus destroyed Jerusalem; 
the Jews were dispersed over the face of the earth, still zealously adher- 
ing to the laws of their fathers,—to that faith, those sacred rites, those 
precepts, which were their “‘ wisdom and their understanding in the sight 
of the nations’’ when all was dark around, and which have been adopted 


as the ground-work of his religion by the follower alike of the Cross and 
the Crescent. 


This dispassionate tribute to our institutions, is followed by a 
touching reference to our sufferings under the fanaticism of 
successive ages. The details are lastowine. but too true; 
and should make the Christian reader painfully conscious of 
what is due to the Jews, in expiation of what has been perpe- 
trated, in the name of Christianity, upon our defenceless 
fathers. The gradual revolutionin the character of our national 


music and peony. is traced in the melancholy tone which it 
assumed under our persecutions. The genuine spirit of poetry 
is still found to characterize the compositions of our literati: 


the exemplifications chosen, are pdiy and AD. He 
goes on to say :— 


The Polish Jews have retained in the prayers chaunted on Festivals 
and Fasts certain airs of very ancient origin; these are univerally sung 
in all their synagogues, but they have everywhere undergone some local 
modifications (saving amongst the Jews of the North of Europe,) especi- 
ally among those in Poland and Lithuania. The melody of 43 $ 

Kal Nidre, for instance, sung on the Day of Atonement, has a severe an 
solemn cast; and that sung by the Israelites in commemoration of the 
Po ae of Jerusalem excites in all who hear it feelings of the deepest 
grief. 

The most popular songs of the Jews, and those that have merited the 
honour ofinsertion in the Machzorim and Tefiloth, (books of prayer for Fasts 
and Festivals,) were mostly composed by Spanish Rabbins in the 12th 
century. During the Moorish dominion in Spain, the Jews who inha- 
bited that country enjoyed a brief respite from persecution ; under this 
people they could dispose of their lives as they listed, and devote them- 
selves with renewed energy to poetry. The songs composed by their 
rabbins at that period were so eminently successful, as to become univer- 
sally adopted throughout all their sy es, and set apart for days of 
Fasts, Feasts, and Commemorations. it must fain be admitted by all 
who read them, how inexhaustible and never-failing springs of oetry are 
sorrow and suffering. So pregnant are they with a strain of su limity, at 
once lofty and touching, that we should vainly seek elsewhere for terms of 
regret so touching as those they address to Sion. 


In illustration of this, he translates a })»y composed in the 
12th century, and recited on the 9th of Ab. 


Through the poetical veil of such brilliant strains (says the essayist) 
we perceive the deep emotion of the soul, agitated by inexpressible grief 
and sufferings. The musician, in a land of strangers, invariably attached 
to the faith of his fathers, despised and prosecuted, in giving utterance to 
such strains—clothed, moreover, in musical forms—can he be inferior to 


the poet? Must not his melodies be the voice of a heart oy 
with emotion? The religious fervour of which his heart js 
only guide in singing: ali the resources of an art, in which he 
plete master, are subdued to his religious feelings. 

The Polish Jews are allowed by their co-religionists to be the best 
singers, and are therefore summoned by the synagogues of differe 
tries in order to give more effect to the ceremonials of their Worship 
The style of singing practiced by the Polish Jew differs from that of any 
other nation. His system is, not to proceed by degrees, and thus prepare 
the ear for what is to follow; his voice, once started, wanders forth like 
an unbridled steed; without measure or management it rises and {q}\c 
until, by some sudden transition, it swells forth anew. The Polish Jew 
whose existence is but a wretched one, still suffering from the seorp and 
persecution of his fellow citizens, loves to give the reins to his imagination. 
On days of festival, he pours forth his grave, simple melodies that tradi. 
tion has handed down; allied to certain prayers, ornamentiug them with 
embellishments dictated by no other rule than the inspiration of the 
moment. The main attraction of his songs consists in their being some. 
thing beyond a mere play of the imagination, a lukewarm effort of caley: 
lation, like those of the Christian, who coolly measures the Scope and 
strength of his voice, the power of his lungs, and takes care not to over. 
tax his energies. The one yields to the inspiration of his religious 
fervour, and is carried away by the success of the enthusiasm that prompts 
his voice; and, proceeding as they do, from a heart overflowing with holy 
feelings, no wonder his songs excite the admiration, and rouse the feelings 
of his audience. The Jew, when he sings, disdains the artist's forma) 
bearing. Heedless of those whose attention is fixed upon him, he loses 
all self-command, he gesticulates and stamps upon the ground—his cheeks 
are flushed—his eyes flash fire; he employs all the resources afforded him 
by his natural and falsetto voice: he is most partial to sudden transition 
from high to low notes, from treble to bass; and what appears the most 
striking is, that without uttering a word his tongue and lips are in per. 
petual motion; a brilliant shake is succeeded by a warbling sound pro. 
duced by the tongue, which resembles the nightingale or canary. This 
style of singing calls to mind the primitive articulations which must have 
preceded the birth of the art of song. ) 

Such is the singing in many of the northern Papeengmer a0 was the 
singing I heard in the synagogue at Vienna. Never did music produce 
deeper impressions upon me, and leave on my memory a livelier remem- 
brance. During seven months of my stay in Vienna, I wandered on 
Friday evenings to the Jewish synagogue, to listen with emotion to Jewish 
hymns and canticles, to compensate my ear and heart for the degenerated 
and degraded instrumental extravagancies in use in the Catholic churches 
in Vienna. 

I had only one regret—that too much attention, too much hospitality, 
was paid to me as astranger. As soon as I entered 1 was invited toa 
seat near the singers, in the first row of pews, while I wished to hide 
myself in a remote corner of the synagogue, and to abandon myself, 


without being observed, to the often so overwhelming emotions of my 
heart.* 


This opinion, by an accomplished musician, a Christian, and 
a man of the world, does indeed startle us. To the English 
and German Jews themselves, the Polish style of singing has 
gradually become distasteful; it is indeed nearly wholly 
banished from our synagogues. Can this revolution be attr- 
buted to simple distaste for the style of music, or to that 
reaction consequent upon the abuse of a system, which after all 
may not have been radically wrong.—An abuse, grown out of the 
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preference which had supervened for the mere vocalist, over the 


“*reader” (properly so called) understanding the text, qualified 
to give it due enunciation, and fit to stand before the ark as 4 
way m5w? We really entertain some mistrust of our own 
judgment, when we see the synagogue clamouring to be more 
and more assimilated to the st le, the manner, and the usages 
of the Gentile churches jester us; while, at the same time, 
those very churches are declared, by those who have tried and 
who know them best, to be inferior in these same particulars 


to the synagogue! As to the singing, not only have we the 


above opinion,—by one of the best travelled of popular teachers, 
the best infiemed concerning the popular taste in music, and 
the most likely to influence that taste,—but there is a growing 
disposition for more music in the churches of the establish- 
ment :—witness the recent contest in connexion with the Temple 


church, for the retention of a Cathedral choir and service, !" 


* In conclusion I must remark, that Mr. Sulzer, the first singer of the 
Synagogue at Vienna, has published the collection of songs in use at 
Synagogue, called Shir Sion, 

This work, beautifully executed, is divided into tunes for the Sabbath, 10! 


| the Three Holidays; for New Year and Atonement; for the Confirm 


tion, for Marriage, and Funerals. 


Besides thirty-six old Jewish National Melodies, and nearly 4 hundre? 
melodies composed by Sulzer himself, this collection contains me d 
from Wurfel, Frishhof, Drexler, Volkert, two from Ignaz Vv. Seyfried, 4 


one from Franz Schubert, composed on purpose for the synagogue- 
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preference to the ordinary system. Some of our readers are 
probably as unacquainte with the fact as we were, that a 
distinguishing feature of Cathedral service is to chaunt and 
sing the prayers, as well as the psalms, hymns, &c. It will be 
remembered, that the greatest opposition among us just now, 
is to the singing of mere prayer!—So much for the exclusively 
musical part of the question; and as for the doctrinal share of 
our service, we are no less startled to find the Rector of 
Molesworth, an old experienced clergyman of the establish- 
ment, contrasting the usages of all Christian places of worship, 
sans exception, with the existing mode of synagogue service ; 
and pronouncing an eloquent preference for the latter!* And 
what do our readers think are his grounds of preference ?— 
Nothing less than the loud responses!—the drowning of the 
Chazan’s voice !—the absence of lectures !—and the existing 
constituents of our ritual! All this will surprise others, 
no less than ourselves :—the fact is, our neighbours after 
experience, seem. discontented with the very characteristics, 
the absence of which is the occasion of our discontent! 
Should not all this teach us deliberation, caution, and self- 
mistrust 2? Discontent, it is true, is an evidence of something 


wrong; but the system may not be chargeable with ad/ the 


fault. Alteration ts indispensable; but to remodel is not, 
necessarily, to improve. In our humble judgment, the Church 
looks only to the contrast presented by the Synagogue disci- 
pline; and the Synagogue sees only the attractive exterior of 
Church usages; each, in its turn, exaggerated and become an 
abuse. Between both, there is doubtless a golden mean, and it 
will most probably be found to lie much nearer than is thought 
for, to the undegenerate synagogue rituals of centuries back. 

What then should be the endeavour of every Jew, who would 
serve his God, in the manner and place of which He has said 
‘oy mx (‘I will occasion my name to be remem- 
bered”)? Is it not to promote a learned, an honest, an en- 
lightened spiritual guidance; whose wise direction may teach 
us (“ to serve Him with reverence as in 
days of yore,”’)—and to realize that gracious promise (which 
completes the former quotation, — 7n373) POX xax, “ I will 
come unto thee and bless thee”’ ? 


Three letters to the Archbishop of Canterbury, &c. By the 
Jtev. J. Oxlee, Rector of Molesworth. 


(Review continued from No. 43.) 


The design of the author having been rendered clear, by 
the copious extracts already presented to our readers, we 
propose to exhibit, somewhat more briefly, his justification 


of our refusal to render up our fealty to the covenant with 


our fathers. 


In the apostolic age, (he says) the Jewish bigotry of the first converts 
demanded that the Gentiles, before they could become Christians, should 
first be circumcised, and become Jews; and had it not been for the 
special commission of St. Paul to preach to the Gentiles, independently 
of the Jewish converts, it is quite evident that the light of the Gospel 
would never have penetrated the darkness of the heathen world. Now, 
however, and ever since the age of Justin Martyr, the narrow spirit of 
Christian bigotry. has been operating in a contrary direction ; and the Jew 
is plainly told that he cannot become a worthy servant * * * * * 
uor inherit by faith the promise of eternal life, unless he discards the 
Mosaic Law, and tramples on the Abrahamic covenant. 


He goes on to ‘ boldly assert,” that the law of Moses never 
‘has been authoritatively abrogated, nor ever will be so abro- 
gated.” And, after explaining the difference between a modi- 
fication of so much as was entrusted to human agency, and an 
abrogation of that covenant established by the Almighty himself, 
—now governing at least seven millions of souls, “* being more 
than double the number of those received at the first,”— 
he next adduces proofs from the Christian scriptures, that it 
Was never designed to _ 

“abolish or set aside” the “ paramount authority,” and strict authority 
of the law, nor to exonerate the Jewish converts from the obligation to 


| discharge all the several precepts, rites, and ceremonies, enjoined in the 
osaic statutes. Nay, we are here assured that neither heaven nor earth 


* Vide “ Three Letters to the Archbishop of Canterbury,’”” pp. 75 to 80; 
and the interesting note marked Z. 
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shall outlive the Law, but that all, yea, the very minutest precepts and 
injunctions, if not already, shall hereafter, at some time or another, be 
universally performed and observed. 


The proofs cited from the Christian scriptures, in support of 
the undiminished obligation of the Mosaic Law, are numerous 
and forcible:—to us it appears strange, that any who 
recognize the authority of those scriptures, can arrive at a 
different conclusion. For not only was the written law de- 
clared obligatory, but passages are alluded to, explicitly enforc- 
ing the ‘‘ authoritative interpretations of the Mishnical Doc- 
tors.’ Since these ‘‘ authoritative interpretations” have so well 
served to preserve Israel in that distinct position which is our 
appointed destiny, those who would wrest from us éur birth- 
right, have been most industrious to misrepresent, and to disgust 
us with, the authority of our traditions. Their insidious designs 
have been more or less successful with the few, whose zeal has 
been greater than their research, and whose self esteem has 
erected their own imperfect knowledge as a sufficient guide 
in all things ;—such as these have been snared occasionally, 
it is true, but it cannot be long possible to discredit ‘ authori- 
tative interpretations,” seeing the rapid advances which even 
Christian scholars are taking towards a similar standard of 
guidance ; and when our assailants are thus self-convicted of 
falsely rendering the tense of their scripture, in order to favor 
their particular predilections. (Vide letter Ist, foot of page 26.) 

After quoting the exhortation of the last prophet, and the 
practical example of Jesus and his Apostles, in support of the 
continuous obligation of the Jewish ritual,—our author proves 


-incontestably, that “‘ all the first Jewish converts, and the 


‘* whole church of Jerusalem,* rigidly adhered” thereto. On 
what pretext then can it be attempted to establish a church of 
Jerusalem, composed of men who are to “ renounce” that 
ritual; and that too in an expression, which it were blasphemy 
to write, with its application. Here follow two or three pages 
of cited proofs, and logical inferences from recorded facts, 
all weil suited to convince Christian minds of the impious 
presumption of attempting to ‘* entice Israel from his fealty.”’ 

Lest the Archbishop should infer, that the Jews have not 
well weighed and canvassed the claims of Christianity, before 
rejecting it, he alludes to the following Hebrew treatises having 
that design. Zoledoth Jesu; Sepher Nitzachon; Sepher 
Habberith; Chizzuk Emuna; Sepher Ikkarim; and the 
commentaries of Ezra, Kimchi, Abarbanel, &e. 

Mr. Oxlee admits the difficulty under which an honest candi- 
date for baptism would labour, in selecting mhich Christian sect 
has the true form. Indeed, damnation is dealt round the land 
pretty freely by sects, which, to us Jews, present no other 
striking feature of difference. Mr. O assures us, that we need 
not join any of them; nay, that we need not even be baptised ; 


the seal of the Abrahamic covenant being a higher voucher _ 


of our being accepted of God. In this at least we fully 
agree, and it is really astounding, how any rational student of 
scripture can maintain the contrary. 

‘* Three very obvious causes” are assigned for the admitted 
‘* departure from the original scheme of the Gospel profession.” 
Ist. The degeneracy of the mother church of Jerusalem, with 
its consequences as remaining to the present day. 2nd. The 
hostile treatment and sanguinary persecution of the first Chris- 
tian converts, charged against both Jews and Gentiles ; and the 
operation of various collateral causes leading to the “‘ assumed 
axiom—the less Jewish, the more Christian, §c.”’—as instanced, 
among other proceedings, by a Bishop’s having thenceforward 
prevented the celebration of Easter in accord with the Passover, 
despite ‘‘ the Bishop of Ephesus, and his Asiatic compro- 
‘‘ vincials, the prescriptive rule of the Prince of Evangelists, 
‘‘ and even the example of the long surviving St. John!” = 3rd. 
‘‘The savage persecution and continued oppression of the 
‘‘ whole Jewish community, for the last fifteen hundred years, 
“in whatever part of Christendom they may have been per- 
mitted to subsist.” 


* “The Jerusalem church still continued to subsist for nearly ‘ century, 
and not less than fifleen circumcised prelates, including St. James, oc- 
cupied the episcopal chair in rapid succession,”’ p. 32. | 
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After further allusions to these impious cruelties, he says:—_ | 
Such was the furious and cruel oppression of all the professors of the tary ,—that Mr. Solomon Jacobs will deliver a discourse in this 


Mosaic code a few centuries ago ; and such would have been their lot at 
the present day, had not a more liberal and godlike spirit guidedeand 
directed our civil rulers, so as to tie down the murderous hands of Chris- 
tian zeal, bigotry, and fanaticism. 
the Christian, for centuries past, should have constantly shunned all 


No wonder, then, that the Jew and | 


— 


mutual intercourse with each other on the grand question of religion; that | 
Judaism and Christianity, instead of meeting together, like mem and | 


Truth, and of saluting one another, like Righteousness and Peace, should 
have been hostilely opposed to each other, like light and darkness, neither 
of which may be pacified except by the destruction of its antagonist. 


In his second letter, Mr. Oxlee again cites proof, that not 
only the apostles, but also the early fathers of the Christian 
church, encouraged the Jews in adherence to the Mosaic ritual. 
He maintains that the Almighty— 


By infallible signs and proofs not to be misunderstood, for the last three 
thousand years or more, plainly indicates that He does not design the 
seed of Israel to be amalgamated and confounded with that of the Gen- 
tiles, no matter whether Christians or not; but that, as they have been 
all along made singularly instrumental in revealing to the world the will 
and pleasure of Heaven, so will they continue to be such in future in a 
way and manner which it is not difficult to suggest. 


(To be continued. ) 


National Education.—We extract, with satisfaction, from 
the debates in the House of Commons, on Friday night last, 
the following important principle, general in its application, 
although merely cninlovedl on this occasion, by the Premier, to 
justify a vote of £50,000 for National Education in Ireland. 
This principle, having been advocated by the heads of the Pro- 
testant church, has been willingly adopted and acted upon by the 
— Ministry, as well as their predecessors; it is only opposed 

y that ultra devotion to the state religion, which would refuse 
to redeem society from ignorance of even the common princi- 
ples of religious morality, unless on condition of an impossible 
uniformity. The preceding vote was of £50,000 for public 
education in England. We have been asked whether, looking 
to the manner in which the Committee of the Privy Council 
have been accustomed to apportion their grants, the Jews have 
not a fair claim for aid of their edueational charities ? 


“No principles of national education, however wise and unexception- 
able in other respects, can be carried into effect or execution in Ireland, 
unless it be explicitly avowed and understood as a leading principle, that 
no attempt shall be made to influence or disturb the peculiar religious 
tenets of any sect whatever.”’ 

Caution.—We are requested by the Beth Din, to caution 
those purchasing supplies for npp, against the pretensions of 
Non-Israelites, claiming to have received a nw or license. 
We have had sent in, the copy of a hand-bill issued by a 
publican, at the head of which is a fraudulent representation 
of the usual license. 


NOTICES FOR THE ENSUING FORTNIGHT. 


Friday 14th April 14th of Nisan. Fast of First-born. Sab. at 6$° 
Sabb. 15 “ 15 24 Ist of nob 


Sund. 16 “ 16 2 ist of 
Mond.17 “ 17 3 
Tuesd.18 18 4 
Wed. 19 “ 19 5 4 
Thurs.20 ** 20. 6 “35 (5 
Frid. 21 ** 2) 7 6. 
Sabb. 22 22 8 7 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rachel's verses are very creditable to so young an aspirant ; 
still more so is the direction of her attention to the sacred 


_ writings ;-—but she cannot yet expect to write sufficiently well 
for the public eye, 


Irre Deliweries.—Subscribers in London, having com- 
plaints to make, will please to address them (in the first instance, ) 
to the distributor—Levry, 34, Norton Folgate, for the City ; 


= eat 4, Bridges Street, Covent Garden, for the West 
nd. 


We shall be happy to receive the extracts alluded to. 


Hambro’ Synagogue.—The formal intimation of the Secre. 


synagogue, at 2 p. M., on the 2nd day of Passover,—reached 
us too late for insertion elsewhere. . 


. 

UST PUBLISHED in 3 vols. post 8vo., price £1 115 ¢, 

(Dedicated by permission, to Samuel Rogers, Esq.) TALES prow JEWISH 

HISTORY. By the Misses C. & M. Moss, authoresses of ‘* Early Efforts," «Ty 

Romance of Jewish History,’’ &c. e 
Miller & Field, 6, Bridge Road, Lambeth 


EBREW,, GERMAN, and ENGLISH ACADEMY. 


No. 10, & 11, High Street, Charlton, Dover.—Principal, Mr. R, 1 Cohen 
assisted by eminent masters. Mr. R. 1. Cohen, in returning his thanks for the 
patronage and confidenee he has already experienced, begs to inform his friends 
and the public generally, that he intends to be in London, on Wednesday 26th 
inst., and will take up his residence at No. 8, St. Mary Axe, for a few days : 
to his return to Dover with his pupils, at the end of the present vacation. 
being ample accommodation for a few more pupils, Mr. Cohen will be happy to 
treat with those parents, who may feel disposed to entrust their children to his 
care; in the mean time, particulars of his terms, &c. may be known Upon applica. 
tion to Mr. I, Lyon, or Mr. J. Dias, Duke St., Aldgate; or to the Rev. D, Meldoi, 
10, Bevis Marks. | 


FJOLLAND HOUSE ACADEMY, Hammersmith, Mn 


I. Cohen, respectfully informs her friends and the Jewish public, that this 
long established Academy (for young ladies and gentlemen), will be re-opened after 
the Passover, on Tuesday, 25th of April. Efficient teachers are engaged for ey 
department, and quarterly examinations of the pupils will be conducted by gen 
men of established reputation, who have kindly untertaken the office. 


ery 
tle- 


may 
R. ASHER ANSELL, respectfully offers himself to the 


notice of his brethren, and gentlemen desirous of acquiring the Hebrew 
language thoroughly, methodically, and with the LEAST possible mental exertion 
and space of time. Asa testimonial of his capability, he begs to state, that he ful- 
filled the duties pertaining to the offices of Reader and Secretary, to the Liverpuv! 
community, fora period of Twenty YEARS. The difficulties of explaining, in a 
simplified manner, the Holy language in the Vernacular tongue, are obviated by 
Mr. A.’s system ; and being himself a native of this country, he is enabled to pre- 
pare with greater facility the student’s mind for the study of the Hebrew. Mr. A 
Ansell proposes giving lessons at any hour suited to the convenience of pupils. — 
Letters addressed to 14, Great Prescot St., Goodman’s Fields, will meet with attention 


“A YOUNG LADY is desirous of obtaining a Situation a 


Companion to a Lady, or to engage as Governess in a respectable family 
She is competent to give instruction in English, French, and Music, without the 
aid of masters.—Address, post paid, to I. H. at the Printer’s, 27, Camomile Street, 
Bishopsgate. 


ABRAHAM BELAIS, of Tunis, formerly Chief 


Rabbi of Nice; and for several years resident in London, author of many 
works on Hebrew Theology, which have been very favorably noticed in the French 
journals, intends publishing a new work on the OD’ wn to be entitled 


FAS AND, and solicits the support requisite to carry it through the press. Svb- 


scriptions for the work, will be thankfully received by the author, addressed to lus 
residence, 31, St. Mary Axe. 


PHAN ASYLUM, Leman-street, Goodman's 
Fields. Established A.M. 5591—1831. 
Under the Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN DOWAGER. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, K. G. 
His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH, K. G. 


VICE PATRONESSES. 
Lady Rolle Lady Montefiore 
President—LAURENCE PHILLIPS, Esq. 
Vice-President—FREDERICK HART, Esq. 
Treasurer—SAMUEL MOSES, Esq. 
A BALL, in aid of the Funds of this Charity, will take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Tuesday, May 2nd, 1843. 


STEWARDS, 


- 


Jews or 


Surgeon-Major Johnson 
Henry H. Cohen, Esq. 

D. M. Davidson, Esq. 

A. Davis, Esq. 

Isaac B. Elkin, Esq. 

Samuel Ellis, Esq, 

George E. Hodgkinson, Esq. 
Lewis Jacobs, Esq. 

Aaron Joseph, Esq. 


Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, (which will include refreshments,) may be ee 
through the medium of the Stewards. Dancing to commence at half-past 9 o'cloc 
precisely. Weippert’s band will attend. 

April 7, 1843, 


Edward Lazarus, Esq. 
Isaac Lyon, Esq. 
Isaac Mocatta, Esq. 
Barnett Phillips, Esq. 
John Sammell, Esq, 
William Scholey, Esq. 
M. G. Silva, Esq. 
Jones Spyer, Esq. 


JOHN DIAS, Hon. 


London: Printed for Mr. Franxuin, by E. Varry, 27, Camomile Street, 
Bishopsgate. Published by B. Ste1L1, Paternoster Row; and may ; 
had of the Printer; of Reynotps, Church Row, Aldgate ; of are | 
Brydges Street, Covent Garden; of Levy, 34, Norton Folgate, 
all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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